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A Chinese Attitude Toward Eastern and Western Civilizations 
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“The steam boiler should not ridicule the immaturity of the clay pot; the man 
on @ wheel-barrow has no right to praise his own ‘spiritual civilization’ and scorn 
the ‘material civilization’ of him who rides in the tram.” 


There is current today an entirely baseless but very poisonous popular 
opinion which stigmatizes Western civilization as “materialistic” and honors 
Eastern civilization as “spiritual.” This opinion though really very old, has 
recently reappeared with fresh vitality. In the past, when Eastern people 
suffered oppression by Western races, they turned to this view-point to offset 
ridicule and to comfort themselves. Within recent years the effects that 
followed the Great War have led a group of Westerners into a despondent 
reaction against the culture based on modern science. From time to time 
one even hears from Western scholars expressions of worship for Eastern 
idealism. These expressions, although representing nothing more than the 
pathological psychology of a single period, fit in exactly with the insane 
self-praise indulged in by Easterners. As a result considerable fresh glory 
has been given to old-fashioned influences in the East. 

I do not wish the reactionary young people who deal with this problem 
to be without exact definitions or clear statements. Those who now speak 
loftily of “spiritual civilization” and “materialistic civilization” have had no 
common standards to form the basis of the discussion. In consequence they 
have produced nothing more than wordy, polemical articles on superficialities, 
and have been quite unable to reach fundamental explanations. I intend to 
state first a few basic conceptions as standards for the discussion. 

1. “Civilization” means the general achievement of a race in adjusting 
to its environment. 

2. “Culture” means the forms through which the life of a given civiliza- 
tion is expressed. 

3. Two causes lead to the creation of a given civilization: One the ma- 
terial cause, which includes all the variety of forces and material substances 
in the natural world. The other, the spiritual cause, which includes the 
intellectual capacity, feelings and ideals of a race. Every civilization is pro- 
duced by human intelligence and wisdom making use of the matter and 
energy of the natural world. There is no spiritual civilization, and none 
that is merely material. 

I feel it is unnecessary to discuss these three conceptions in detail, since 
all those who have investigated this problem agree to them. A clay pot and 
a huge iron boiler, a sampan and a great steamship, a wheel-barrow and an 
electric tramcar — these are all products of civilization, manufactured by 
human wisdom making use of the matter and energy of nature. These in- 
fluences, which are alike in having a material basis and equal in being the 
products of human ingenuity, differ only in being simple or complex and in 
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the ingenuity with which they were contrived. There is surely, no funda- 
mental difference between them. The steam boiler should not ridicule the 
immaturity of the clay pot; the man on a wheel-barrow has no right to 
praise his own “spiritual civilization” and scorn the “material civilization” of 
him who rides in the tram. 

What I do wish to discuss is (a) What is a purely materialistic civiliza- 
tion? (b) Is Western civilization materialistic? 

Those who worship the so-called spiritual civilization of the East say: 
“Modern Western civilization gives undue emphasis to material and physical 
enjoyment, and neglects psychological and spiritual needs: it is, therefore, 
a strictly materialistic civilization.” Let me first point out the assumption of 
a conflict between spirit and body which underlies this view and which I 
regard as fallacious. I firmly believe that a spiritual civilization must neces- 
sarily build on matter. To increase man’s enjoyment of material things and 
add to physical ease and comfort, is to take the path that leads to a liberation 
of human energy through which man will not be required to spend all his 
strength in getting a bare living, but will be given surplus energy to satisfy 
spiritual needs. 

An Eastern philosopher has said: “After food and clothing are suffi- 
cient, honor and disgrace can be distinguished. After a regular stipend is 
guaranteed, good manners can be appreciated.” Such a saying is not meant 
to drag in the economic interpretation of history, it is everyday common 
sense. The great human tragedy is to be found in the countless numbers of 
men who sweat blood to make a living and yet never secure the minimum 
joys of life, and never escape freezing and famine. An even greater human 
tragedy is this: That prophets and scholars seeing the freezing and the 
famine of multitudes, and unable to discover means for adding to their 
happiness, should still feed them with such hypnotic phrases as “Please 
Heaven and accept fate,” “Be content,” “Accept poverty,” thus causing 
them to comfort and befool themselves. 

It is not surprising that such self-deception and self-comfort have led to a 
habit of laziness. Fanatics go even further, perverting nature, punishing the 
body, all in search of an illusory spiritual comfort. From self-deception and 
coddling of themselves they go on to self-abuse and even to suicide. The 
way of life becomes a way of death. All these results come from taking 
the same mistaken course—the disregard of fundamental human desires. 
Those who follow that course rebel against Heaven and pervert human 
nature. The outcome is an indolent society in which the majority will be un- 
willing to put forth any effort to satisfy essential human needs, and unwilling, 
as well, to take a single step in search of intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment. 

The particular characteristic of modern Western civilization is its full 
recognition of the importance of material enjoyment. In my view Western 
civilization is built on three primary conceptions: (1) The search for happi- 
ness is the aim of human life. (2) Therefore poverty is a sin. (3) There- 
fore ill-health is a sin. Borrowing an old Eastern saying, this may be called 
“the civilization of the enriched life.” Poverty is a sin, therefore open up new 
sources of wealth, increase production, improve manufacturing methods, ex- 
pand business. Sickness is a sin, therefore extend medical research, develop 
public hygiene, emphasize physical training, prevent contagious diseases, en- 
courage eugenics. Happiness is the aim of life, therefore work for comfort- 
able adjustment to circumstances, convenient transportation, clean towns, beau- 
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tiful arts, well-ordered society, clean government. Any survey of the arts, 
science, laws of modern Western life will, indeed, reveal many murderous 
machines and institutions that plunder and oppress, yet we cannot but admit 
that the fundamental spirit of the West tends toward the enrichment of life. 
Has this civilization of the enriched life really neglected man’s mental and 
spiritual needs? Is it in truth a purely materialistic civilization ? 


The Intellect 

Let us begin that inquiry in the intellectual field. The chief'characteristic 
of the spiritual side of Western civilization is its science. The fundamental 
spirit of science is the search for truth. Man, during‘his life on earth has 
endured the compulsion of environment, the commands of habit, the decrees 
of superstition and tradition. Truth alone enables one to win freedom, to 
gain strength, to penetrate the sanctities of wisdom. Truth alone enables you 
to break through the bondage of environment, gives you power to control 
heaven and seize the earth, so that, fearing neither heaven nor earth, you can 
advance to real manhood. To know is one of the greatest of man’s spiritual 
needs. The older Eastern civilization not only made no provision for meeting 
this need, but actually thought to block it and eradicate it. Thus it was that 
ancient Eastern sages have said, “Know nothing”, “Give up knowledge”, “Cut 
off thinking”, “Ignorantly follow the plan of God.” This is to stand in awe 
of the difficult ; it is to adopt laziness. Can such a civilization praise itself for 
satisfying spiritual needs? 

A lazy Eastern sage has said, “Our life has limits, but knowledge is limit- 
less. For the limited, to press upon the limitless is hazardous.” Therefore 
they urged men to sit quietly and clarify the mind so that without thought or 
reasoning they could in submission meet whatever came upon them. With 
such wild talk the self-deceived have deceived others. Such is the madness 
of man’s self-praise. Truth is deeply hidden within affairs and objects. 
Unless you go forth and search deeply it will never appear. Scientific civil- 
ization teaches men to train themselves in sense perception so as to gather 
truth bit by bit, neglecting not a single hair, but gathering up the very tiniest 
item. This is the sole approach to truth. Nature is a very sly and slippery 
devil: only by beating and torturing her can she be forced to bare the truth. 
The idler who will neither think nor reason will be forever a fool quite outside 
the doorway of truth. 

The indolent Easterner will say, “Truth is inexhaustible. How can man’s 
longing for knowledge ever be satisfied?” Quite so, truth can never be com- 
pletely revealed. But science will not hold back for such a reason. Scientists 
know that truth is infinite, that knowledge is infinite: none the less they have 
their satisfactions. There is the joy of advancing even an inch, there is a sat- 
isfaction in gaining even a foot. From the days of Newton to those of 
Pasteur and Edison, time and time again there has been such joy as that. 
Though but a dot or a drop be added, it is still progress ; though each step be 
taken with hesitation still there is satisfaction. Such joys of the spirit the 
lazy inactive saints of the East have never dreamed of. 

A fundamental difference between East and West lies at this point. On 
the one hand self-inflicted refusal to think or reason: on the other ceaseless 
search for truth. Friends! which type of civilization will satisfy the demands 
of your spirits ? 

Secondly, let us examine man’s emotional and ideal needs. There is no 
need to speak of literature and art, for surely all Easterners able to open their 
eyes and look about the world admit that Westerners have not slighted these 
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two important fields. Let us rather discuss ethics and religion. Outwardly 
modern civilization has not yet broken connections with the older religions, and 
for this reason the new civilization has not yet understood the building of 
its new religion and ethics. But we who study history should not fail to point 
out the new spiritual and ethical trends implicit in the new civilization. 


The Emotions 


The development of science which has exalted reason, has led to more 
exact and refined methods for seeking truth, has advanced critical capacity, 
and has, thereby, gradually reduced to a minimum the superstitions of religion. 
Even this minimum faith—belief in the existence of God and in the immortal- 
ity of the soul—is questioned. The first characteristic of this new religion 
is its rationalism. Using the weapons of science, modern civilization has 
opened up a new world and has discovered countless new truths, gaining a 
mastery over innumerable natural forces, compelling electricity to haul cars 
and the ether to carry messages. Truly it has performed many marvels able 
to shake the earth and open the heavens. The increase of man’s power has 
slowly given him added faith in himself. Gradually the former faith in 
heaven’s decree has given place to confidence in man himself. This is the 
second characteristic of the new religion, its humanism. The expansion of 
knowledge has not only increased man’s capacities, it has also widened his 
vision and broadened his heart, it has enlarged the scope of his imagination 
and strengthened his sympathies. The gain in material enjoyment has given 
men surplus energy to devote to the needs of others. Expanded sympathies 
and increased abilities have given birth to a new social ethics. This is the 
third characteristic of the new religion. 

Earlier generations sought consolation within the realm of feeling and 
emotion. In consequence they did not hesitate to sacrifice the demands of 
reason and were ready to rely on faith alone. Without asking for proof they 
believed in spirits, in divinities, in God, in heaven, in paradise, in hell. The 
science of today cannot rely solely on faith in such fashion as that. But 
science does not belittle emotional consolation. Huxley has well said: “Within 
the field of surgery or biology, when I face even the smallest sort of difficulty 
I cannot hope for results unless I take pains to accept nothing that lacks 
complete proof. Am I justified in setting aside such strict requirements whea 
seeking a solution for the very mysteries of human life?” is is to recog- 
nise fully the demands of our spiritual nature. When we buy an acre of land 
or a row of houses we require a deed. As a basis for man’s highest hopes 
shall we do without proof and blindly believe? This demand for proof may be 
called the rationalism of modern religion. 

Formerly men endured the ordering of nature without ability to investigate 
her secrets or resist her cruel tyrannies. In consequence they were constantly 
in awe of the natural world. Worship of objects and animals, fear of demons, 
reverence for spirits, “Serving the Lord in fear and trembling,” these attitudes 
were all due to man’s lack of confidence in his own power. It was impossible 
for him not to rely on a supernatural power. Today men are different. Man’s 
own power has overcome countless natural forces. The aeroplane flies above 
without hindrance. The submarine dives to the depths of the sea. Reaching 
into space man measures the constellations. Nearby he examines the infini- 
tesimal. This two-handed animal with a brain has already become the lord of 
the universe, he cannot but honor himself. 

Such is the humanized religion of today. Confidence in man is greater 
than confidence in Heaven. We wish no illusions about the “four forms of 
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abstract contemplation” or “the six paths to divinity.” We wish rather to 
become in this world wise and learned, men who can rule the heavens and 
seize the earth. We believe in the infinite future of man. Perhaps we do not 
believe in the immortality of the soul, but we do believe in the holiness of 
personality and the sacredness of human rights. Such is the humanism of 
the new religion. 


Social Consciousness 


But the most important factor in modern ethical religion is its social trend. 
Religion in earlier generations, on the whole, stressed individual salvation. 
The earlier ethics stressed self-cultivation. Even when a religion expressed 
responsibility for the masses of men and when ethics expressed the need of 
charity toward all there was, still, no way in which to begin, no strength for 
actual achievement. The more attention was fixed on the subjective field, the 
less could one see the field of objective reality. The more that the perform- 
ance was conducted with the puppets of intangible consciousness, the less was 
there strength left for meeting the practical problems of the external world. 
Just so, during 800 years of rational philosophy in China no one could see the 
cruel inhumanity of the bound feet of 200,000,000 women. “Understand the 
heart, observe the inner nature”, could bring no relief to human misery and 
poverty. Abstract contemplation could lead only to the waste products of 
inactivity and ignorance. 

Modern civilization did not begin with religion, but the new religion has 
been a natural product of that civilization ; it did not enter its path through the 
doorway of ethics, but a new ethics naturally resulted. The nations of Europe 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were pirate states. Adventurers like 
Columbus, Magellan and Drake were simply grand pirates. They were after 
gold and silver, spices, ivory and slaves. But such adventurers and the mer- 
chants they carried along with them opened up a new world of boundless 
extent, expanded men’s vision, inspired men’s imagination, and, at the same 
time increased the wealth of Europe. In connection with this the industrial 
revolution began, fundamental changes in production took place, capacity 
for production was greatly increased. For two or three hundred years 
the enjoyment of material goods has been increased, while at the same 
time the areas of human sympathy have been extended. This exten. 
sion of human sympathies became the basis for the new ethics and 
the new religion. Struggling for one’s own liberty one thought of the 
liberties of others. The demand for individual freedom did not find a 
limit in the requirement not to infringe the freedom of others; it went on to 
the point of seeking the freedom of the greatest possible number. Seeking 
welfare for oneself one must necessarily think of the welfare of others. This 
was expressed by the philosophy of Utilitarianism in the phrase “the greatest 
good of the greatest number,” which became the goal of human society. These 
were all socializing tendencies. 

The new articles of faith of the Eighteenth century were Liberty, Equality, 
Love. The new religious faith of the late Nineteenth century was socialism. 
This is the new spiritual civilization of the West, it is a spiritual civilization 
the East has never possessed. To be sure the East has had a religion of love 
and has had the ideal of public land and of communal ownership. But these 
were merely paper documents which never became important factors in social 
life. They never became forces determining individual life and had no far- 
reaching influence on Eastern civilization. It was not so in the West. 
Liberty, equality, love, became the revolutionary watch-words of the Eigh- 
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teenth century. The Anserican and French revolutions, the European move- 
ments of 1848, the American Civil War, all these were struggles under the 
revolutionary banner of these three ideals. The national constitutions of the 
United States, of France and of the South American republics, all were pro- 
ducts of the mighty influence of the same threefold ideal. The overthrow of 
ancient social classes, the rejection of autocratic government, universal equal- 
ity of all men before the law, the guarantee of a four-fold freedom of con- 
science, of thought, of speech and of the press, which has formed the bulwark 
of revolution, the actual achievement of universal education, the liberation of 
women, the feminist movement, the realization of political rights for women— 
these are the actual manifestations of the new ethics and new religion. These 
are not empty discussions confined within the pages of a few philosophies. 
These are important factors in the modern social and political structure of the 
West. They have become already forces that determine human living and 
direct the course of practical affairs. 


In the Nineteenth century the defects of individualism were gradually re- 
vealed. The misery within the capitalistic system was also gradually made 
plain. Far-sighted men saw that institutions based on individualistic competi- 
tion could not realize the ideals of true liberty, equality and love. To beg for 
justice from the hand of capitalism was like “asking a tiger for its skin.” Two 
courses only were open for escape from the situation. One was to make use 
of the power of government to curb capitalism and guard the opressed classes. 
The other course lay in the organization of the oppressed classes for a direct 
attack upon the oppression and exploitation of capitalism. Out of this situa- 
tion the great variety of socialistic theories and movements have been born. 

Modern western civilization had for its foundation the primacy of indiv- 
idual welfare. As a consequence property rights had been recognized. From 
the middle of the Nineteenth century this right has been fundamentally shaker. 
Governments may impose heavy income and inheritance taxes; property ca1- 
not continue as a purely private possession. So too, labor has been !coked 
down upon in the past. But even capitalistic institutions have given labor 
extensive rights of organizing, and within the last decades labor organizations 
have become factors of great influence upon society; leaders of the labor 
parties have gained political power in the great states of the world, the general 
strike has brought to terms the most powerful governments, while workers 
and farmers have become the able governing class .. Russia. 

This great social movement is still in its period of growth. Yet results are 
already clearly manifest. Social legislation in every country and social contro! 
of working conditions are the solid achievements of this great movement. 
Not merely paper plans, they are all important factors in the new modern 
civilization. This is the socializing phase of the new religion and new ethics. 

Perhaps certain old-minded Easterners will say. “This is all a struggle for 
power and profit, how can it be called religion or ethics?” It is just at this 
point that we see a fundamental difference between East and West. On the 
one side there is quiet acceptance of one’s appointed lot, quiet acceptance of 
poverty, desire to please heaven, non-resistance, endurance of misery. On the 
other side there is dissatisfaction with one’s appointed lot, dissatisfaction with 
poverty, unwillingness to endure misery, determined struggle, continuous im- 
provement of the present environment. The Easterner, seeing a rich man, 
says, “His ancestors cultivated virtue.” If poor himself, he says, “My 
ancestors did not cultivate themselves.” He says “Fate determined these 
conditions.” Not so the Westerners. They say, “The inequalities of wealth 
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and poverty, the misery of circumstances, are all the results of bad institu- 
tions ; but institutions can be improved.” Then they struggle, not for power 
and profit ; they fight for freedom, fcr equality, for justice. The struggle is 
not exclusively for the selfish advantage of the individual. The outcome of 
the conflict is “the greatest good of the greatest number,” and this is not to be 
gained by sitting with folded hands repeating the name of Buddha. It must 
be fought for with ardent effort. My friends, after all which type of civiliza- 
tion can satisfy your heart’s desires? 


In Brief 


Let me now summarize my critique of Wsetern civilization. It is a type 
of civilization clearly based on the search for human happiness, and has cer- 
tainly increased in many ways the material enjoyment of mankind. But it is 
equally clear that it has been abundantly able to satisfy man’s needs on the 
spiritual side. On the intellectual side by using exact and refined methods it 
has sought for truth unceasingly, it has explored the inexhaustible secrets of 
Nature. On the side of religion and ethics, this civilization has overthrown 
superstitious religions and has established rational belief; it has overturned 
divine authority and built up a humanized religion ; it has rejected an unknow- 
able paradise and vigorously sought to build up a human kingdom of happi- 
ness, a heaven on earth; it has exposed the selfishness of individual salvation 
and has endeavored to use all the strength of new knowledge and new idealism 
in advancing a completely socialized religion and ethics, energetically devoted 
to the greatest good of the greatest number. 

The chief characteristic of Eastern civilizations is “Contentment.” The 
chief characteristic of Western civilization is “Discontent”. The contented 
Easterners have been satisfied with a mean and miserable life, and so have not 
sought to increase material enjoyment ; they have been satisfied with dullness 
and ignorance, and so have not cared for the discovery of truth nor for the 
invention of machines ; they have been satisfied with the existing environment 
and the destiny it imposed, and so without conceiving of the control of Nature 
they have only sought to please Heaven and accept fate; without conceiving 
of the reform of institutions they desired only to fulfil the duty of their 
appointed lot; without conceiving of revolution they have simply become a 
docile and submissive people. Such a civilization, submissive to the orders 
and commands of the material environment, unable to escape, unable to use 
man’s intellectual powers to modify environment or to reform conditions, is 
the civilization of a lazy and unprogressive people, a truly materialistic civil- 
ization. Such a civilization can only repress the spiritual demands of mankind. 
It would be impossible for it ever to satisfy those demands. 

With Westerners the case is quite otherwise. They speak of “divine dis- 
content.” Discontent with material conditions has given birth to the modern 
age of steel, the age of steam, the age of electricity. Intellectual discontent 
has given birth to the age of science. Social and political discontent 
has given birth to the age of democracy with free political institutions, with a 
society based on the equality of men and women, with its cry for the sanctity 
of labor, with its socialistic movements. Divine discontent has been the 
motive force in every reform and in every advance. Here is a civilization 
that makes full use of man’s intelligence and wisdom in a search for truth 
that will free his spirit so as to control nature for man’s use, so as to recon- 
struct the physical environment, so as to reform political and social institutions, 
so as to secure the greatest good of the greatest number. Such a civilization 
should be able to satisfy man’s spiritual needs; such a civilization 
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is truly spiritual. It is not a materialistic civilization, but a veritable idealistic 
one. 
To be sure, truth has no limits, there is no limit to material enjoyment, no 
limit to mechanical invention, no limit to social improvement. But each indi- 
vidual thing has its own sort of happiness. Each improvement in a machine 
carries its own peculiar satisfaction. Each reform in social institutions carries 
its own particular delight. Today results are not realized ; tomorrow or next 
year may see achievement. Where pioneers fail followers may carry on to 
success. Under circumstances of limitless progress, each single step may still 
bring rich happiness to him who makes the effort. 
Such a spirit as this the great poet Tennyson has put into the words of the 
hero Ulysses, as he sings: 
“Yet all experience is an arch where-through 
Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 
How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use!” 
Note: This article was written for the Japanese monthly, “Reconstruc- 
tion”, and the translation appeared in the “Contemporary Review” (China), 
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EUROPE MEETS THE INSTITUTE 


By J. Mertz Davis 


The following is a composite of the report letters sent by General Secretary 
J. Merle Davis to President Ray Lyman Wilbur from the European centers where 
Mr. Davis was transacting official Institute business during the past several 
months. New contacts were made with the British Council, and tentative contacts 
with groups in Moscow and Holland. This is the first of a series of three articles 
by Mr. Davis on his European tour. Next month we publish a report of his Geneva 


contacts. 


In Historic Moscow 


We entered Russia through Berlin, Warsaw, and Brest-Litovsk. The 
trains were crowded as far as the Russian frontier and we had to stop over 
twenty-four hours at Warsaw, since only one daily international express is 
operated through from Berlin and we were late in making reservations. I 
had written to Mr. Tchitcherin, Commissar for Foreign Affairs, explaining 
my purpose in desiring to enter Russia and asking for permission to go to 
Moscow. I also sent a duplicate of this letter to Mr. A. Losovsky, General 
Secretary of the Red International of Labor Unions, asking him to see that 
my request was acted upon by the Foreign Office. Before leaving Geneva I 
had a letter from Mr. Losovsky, stating that he had’ secured permission from 
the Foreign Office and that an order for my visa would be awaiting me at the 
Soviet Embassy in Berlin. 

On arrival in Moscow we put up at the Savoy Hotel, where to our surprise 
we found Viscount Goto (father-in-law of Mr. Y. Tsurumi) with Mr. Tamon 
Maeda, former vice-Mayor of Tokyo and other Japanese whom we had 
known in Tokyo. 

I approached the Moscow situation through the Red International of 
Labor Unions, the most powerful of all the groups in U. S. S. R. I carried 
letters of introduction from M. Albert Thomas, Director General of the Inter- 
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national Labor Office, to M. Schmidt, People’s Commissar for Labor, M. 
Lunacharsky People’s Commissar for Education and M. Marcosson, head of 
the Information Service of the Labor Commissariat. I also had letters to 
M. Melnichansky, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the International 
of Labor Unions, and Mr. A. Losovsky, its General Secretary. 


I laid all the cards of the I. P. R. on the table, answering the questions of 
these leaders as to the origin, program and nature of the Institute and its policy 
of bringing capital and labor together around the same table. They examined 
all of the data papers and the Constitution and received my invitation to send 
a representative of Russian Labor to the 1929 conference of the Institute. 
They pointed out contradictions between the principles of the I. P. R. and 
the Red International and said that it would be difficult to reconcile them. 
They stated, however, that they would study the whole question and present 
it for action to the Executive Council. So far as I have learned they are still 
studying the question. 

I had no difficulty in seeing the officials at the Foreign Office. Viscount 
Goto had already spoken to the Foreign Office officials regarding the I. P. R. 
and had impressed them with its significance. Mr. Tchitcherin gave me a half 
hour. He was curious about the I. P. R. and shot one question after another 
at me so rapidly that I couldn’t keep up with him. He seemed favorably im- 
pressed with what he had heard and said that he saw no reason why the 
U.S. S. R. should not be represented in the Institute. 


Mr. Karahan, head of the Far Eastern Bureau of the Foreign Office, and 
the official who negotiated the Soviet treaty with the Chinese Government, was 
specially interested in the research work and the constitution and asked many 
questions. 

Mr. Tchitcherin introduced me to Mr. Kagan, Chief of the Bureau that 
deals with English-speaking countries, and we went over many details of 
I. P. R. organization and program together. Mr. Kagan was friendly and 
frankly curious to know how such a society as the I. P. R. came into existence 
and why it wishes to establish connections with the U. S. S. R. 


By the end of the first week the way was open to the scientific groups. I 
had letters to a few prominent scientists, but decided to seek the cooperation 
of the Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. Through the 
help of Madame O. D. Kameneva, president of the society, and her associates, 
I met representatives of seven of the principal institutes and societies that are 
related to the problems of the Far East and the Pacific area. I had personal 
conferences with several of these men and, finally, met them as a group at the 
rooms of the Society for Cultural Relations and we spent a whole afternoon 
discussing the nature and program of the I. P. R., and suggesting definite 
lines of research collaboration. Each person present freely expressed his 
opinions and a unanimous approval of participation in the I. P. R. developed. 
Finally, Professor Borosdin, of the Oriental Institute, suggested that definite 
action be taken in organizing a branch of the I. P. R. in U. S. S. R. A vote 
to this effect was passed, an organizing committee for forming a Russian 
branch was elected and definite lines of cooperation were discussed. The 
organizing committee met again that evening and I met with it the following 
day and received from it a list of its decisions and an outline of its planus. 

This Committee is composed of the following: Dr. B. Tan Bogoras, Na- 


tional Academy of Science; Madame O. D. Kameneva, Society for Cultural 
Relations ; A. Petroff, Research Institute for Colonization, Land Distribution, 
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and Utilization ; Theo. Papelush, Communist Academy of Science; N. Sineni- 
koff, Anthropological Institute; I. Borosdin, Scientific Oriental Association. 

The committee plans to form a national council with representatives from 
the principal scientific organizations in the country ; 

To secure the participation of the Far Eastern provinces of the U.S.S.R.; 

To prepare a tentative list of subjects for research in cooperation with 
the I. P. R.; 

To send in its recommendations relating to the agenda for the 1929 con- 
ference ; 

To contribute occasional papers for the News Bulletin and information 
service ; 

To try to send several delegates to the 1929 conference. 

As soon as a national council has been formed a formal application for 
membership in the Pacific Council will be sent to Hawaii. 

Dr. Sergius Oldenburg, President of the National Academy of Science, 
at Leningrad, sent his representative, Dr. Tan Bogoras, to attend the organ- 
izing meeting on the 19th. Dr. Oldenburg, himself, came to Moscow the 
following day and I met him at his hotel, and again at the adjourned commit- 
tee meeting on the 21st. Dr. Oldenburg is one of the ablest scientists in 
Russia, an Orientalist, specializing in Indian (Hindu) culture. He will, I 
hope, become the chairman of the new national council. I believe we can 
count on his hearty support of the project. 

I suggested the following research topics for the Russian group topics in 
which they have specialized and which are related to the field of the I. P. R. 

I. Studies in the primitive, isolated tribes of the northern and Behring 

Sea tundras. 
(a) Adjustment of these peoples to the various aspects of modern civil- 
ization: Social, Economic, Cultural, Political. 

(b) Conservation of tribal folk-lore, art and community values. 

II. Work for the Racial Minorities in the U. S. S. R. Economic; Educa- 

tional. 

III. Studies in Colonization arid Assisted Migration. 

IV. Studies in Utilization of Land and Food Production. 

V. Studies in the Problems of Contact and Adjustment between Whites 
and Asiatics. 
(a) Racial Intermarriage. 
(b) Economic Competition and Friction. 
(c) Religious and Cultural Adjustments. 
(d) Race Prejudice and Discrimination. 
(e) Political Adjustments. 

I am impressed by the possibility of several valuable contributions that the 
Russians can make to our Institute project. In the first place, they have been 
the buffer between Asiatics and Europeans for the last thousand years ; they 
are the only Western people whose frontiers abut upon Asiatic soil and who 
have close contact with Asiatic neighbors. Russia’s Asiatic frontier is nearly 
ten thousand miles in length. 

This has given the Russians a rich experience in dealing with Asiatics and 
an intimate contact with many types of Asiatic civilization. 

This places them in a position of very great advantage in dealing with the 
problems of the Far East and in understanding its psychology. The other 
white races have a great deal to learn from Russian experience and technique 
in this field of adjustments between East and West. 
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Again the Russian has been able to identify himself with the Asiatic, cul- 
turally and spiritually, as no other white man has done. He has been able to 
treat him as an equal and secure a degree of cooperation and develop a solid- 
arity of interests with the Asiatic. In this respect the achievements of 
Borodin in China and of Archbishop Nikolai in Japan find no parallel in the 
history of the Pacific area. 

If a permanent community of nations in this area based upon understand- 
ing, mutual respect and good-will is to be formed, the Anglo-Saxon races in 
the community can well afford to sit down with the Muscovite or with the 
Dutch or with anyone else who has learned how to get along with the Oriental 
and find out how he does it. 

You can well understand that the situation in the U. S. S. R. is such that 
no one can give a guarantee of Russian cooperation in the I. P. R. A number 
of things may happen to prevent it. However, in the provisional group that 
has been formed are men who have a certain community of interest with all 
the other groups of the I. P. R. I incline to the opinion that they will work 
out a measure of cooperation and that we will see some of them at our next 
conference and that the I. P. R. has everything to gain in the new relation- 
ship. 

In the Dutch Homeland 


While at Geneva members of the League secretariat gave me letters of 
introduction to members of the Colonial Office at the Hague and to Oriental- 
ists in several of the Dutch universities. 

Dr. Koningsberger, Netherlands Minister for Colonies at the Hague, knew 
about the Institute of Pacific Relations, had received a number of the data 
papers prepared for the last conference and had read the constitution. He ques- 
tioned me about my visit to Java and the reception which I had met there. 
He said that he considered that the Dutch East Indies had much to learn 
from membership in a project of this sort but that the initiative would have 
to come from the Dutch East Indies. He felt that the Javanese natives should 
participate in the project, but that it was very desirable that the Dutch Gov- 
ernment be fully acquainted with the movement and that Dutch univer- 
sities could be of much assistance. He asked about our plans for the next 
conference, praised the type of research and open discussion that the Institute 
is conducting and said that he hoped that the Dutch East Indies would be 
represented at the next Institute conference. 

T met two other officials at the Colonial Office, Dr. C. Van Wettum, opium 
expert and former representative at the League of Nations on the Opium 
Commission, and Dr. Kat de Angelino, expert on Chinese affairs as related to 
the Dutch East Indies. Dr. Kat de Angelino was a leader in the Dutch Group 
at the Washington Disarmament Conference and representative on the Tariff 
and Extraterritoriality Commissions in China in 1925 and ’26. Both Dr. Kat 
and Dr. van Wettum expressed lively interest in the I. P. R. and a belief in 
its timeliness and adaptation for meeting difficult situations in its area. They 
are interested in possible East Indian cooperation. 

I met several Dutch scientists and scholars of the first rank who are in a 
position to help the research work of the Institute. Dr. F. A. F. C. Went, pro- 
fessor of Botany at the University of Utrecht, and Director of the foremost 
Botanical Laboratory in Holland, attended the Pacific Science Congress in 
Tokyo, where he met Dr. Wilbur. He is in very close touch with the agri- 
cultural experimental work that is going on in Java and is an authority on 
Dutch problems of agricultural food-supply and increase. 
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Dr. J. C. van Eerde, Director of the Anthropological Museum at Amster- 
dam and Professor in the Colonial Institute of that city, is one of Holland’s 
first anthropologists and authorities upon the native races of the Dutch East 
Indies and the Pacific Islands. 

Dr. R. H. Kern, of the University of Leyden, Adviser to the Govern- 
ment on Native and Arabic Affairs, has spent many years in the East Indies 
and is an expert on languages and customs among the various races, espe- 
cially those of Mohammedan faith and Arabic culture. 

Mr. J. J. L. Duyvendak, lecturer on Chinese Language and Literature at 
the University of Leyden, though a young man, is one of the first Chinese 
scholars in Europe. He was official interpreter at the Dutch Legation in 
Peking for many years and it was there at the School for Chinese Studies 
that I first met him two years ago. Mr. Duyvendak is much more than a 
scholar of Chinese, alone; not only by means of the double door of the 
written and spoken language but by a rare intuition he has been admitted 
very far into the Chinese mind and heart. Coupled with this equipment, his 
intimate friendships with high Chinese officials have given him valuable ma- 
terial and accurate perspective for interpreting China. He has just brought 
out a book in Dutch, “China Against the Rim of the Western Horizon,” 
which I am recommending for translation to our Research Committee. Pro- 
fessor Duyvendak has a group of students of Chinese culture around him, 
drawn from various parts of the world. 

The only criticism of the I. P. R. that I heard in Holland was that there 
might be “too many Institutes in the Pacific,” and the fact that the Dutch 
are already actively working in the Pacific Science Congress with the con- 
sequent difficulty of cooperating with two organizations in the same area 
with rather similar aims. 


With the British Group 


The main item of news to report from England is the decision of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs to form a unit which will constitute 
the branch of the Institute of Pacific Relations in Great Britain. My visit 
in London, following close upon the announcement of this decision, af- 
forded a timely opportunity for meeting the leaders of the Royal Institute 
and conferring with the members of the new I. P. R. branch regarding 
agenda for the 1929 conference, questions of research, information service 
and other matters of Institute policy and procedure. 

The visit also afforded an opportunity for studying the organization and 
policies of the Royal Institute, getting acquainted with its secretariat, ob- 
serving their program and ways of working, and planning with them ways 
and means of cooperation between the two Institutes. 

Then, too, the two weeks in which I had interviews with sixty different 
people, provided an invaluable education in the field of British view-points 
and psychology—the background and atmosphere out of which come the 
emphasis, opinions and criticisms of the British Branch of the I. P. R. Our 
forty hours at Oxford as guests of Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Curtis introduced 
us to the very heart of English traditions. Our visits to the lobbies and 
debates at the House of Commons and our conversations with statesmen, 
journalists, financiers educationalists and labor and liberal party leaders, all 
contributed to the filling in of that background without which it is impossible 
to get the flavour of British sentiment and trend of thought on matters of 
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international relations. London’s great banks and commercial houses, her 
vast system of foreign trade, her overseas dominions, her steamship network 
covering the globe, her foreign investments linking her with every country 
on earth, give the answer to the question “Why is England a member of 
the I. P. R?” 

The British branch of the Institute of Pacific Relations differs from the 
other branches in being linked with a thoroughly established institution of 
great influence. This is both a source of strength and of embarrassment and 
the exact nature of the problems arising therefrom need to be clearly under- 
stood. 

The creation of the Royal Institute of International Affairs was a stroke 
of genius backed up by hard work. Gathered in its membership are over one 
thousand of the men and women with the best international knowledge, ex- 
perience and leadership in the British Empire. And it must be remembered 
that this fund of international knowledge, experience and leadership is cumu- 
lative, and represents a fund that has grown ever since the days of Drake 
and Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The British Branch of the I. P. R. has the resources of this fund at 
its disposal ; Britain’s foremost international bankers, shipping men, traders, 
statesmen, scientists, educators, journalists, labor leaders, missions experts, 
historians, economists and lawyers are available on call for advice and co- 
operation and most of them are at the end of a telephone line somewhere in 
that vast city of London. 

But the Royal Institute of International Affairs is a busy place, with a 
very full program, occupying the attention of a hard-working staff. Meet- 
ings of members, of one sort or another, were held at Chatham House nearly 
every night that we were in London. ‘The unit of the I. P. R. that has been 
formed will be but one of a number of active units and will have to compete 
for the time and attention of very busy people. 

We must also remember that The Royal Institute has been operating on 
certain basic principles regarding publicity and the handling of the informa- 
tion at its disposal that are fundamental to its existence. 

These principles inhere in the traditional British attitude toward news 
and propaganda, but even more in the situation formed by the remarkable 
personnel of the membership and its strict adherence to the policy of closed 
meetings and the confidential exchange of facts. 

For such an organization to tie up closely to an enterprise like the I. P. R., 
whose component parts have been formed out of very different backgrounds 
holding quite diverse ideas regarding publicity and the use of facts, exposes 
it to difficulties and perils of a kind not easy for the other I. P. R. branches 
to appreciate. I think it can only be fully appreciated by getting inside of 
Chatham House and looking out through British eyes. The longer I stayed 
in London, my surprise grew that the Royal Institute is willing to take the 
risks involved in linking itself with the I. P. R. at such an early stage in 
its development. 

This points to the policy of states rights under loose federal control. The 
British group are entirely willing to let each other group work out its own 
publicity program, provided they can have the same privilege. 

On arrival in London, I was made to feel at home at Chatham House 
from the very start. Mr. Curtis hospitably put his own office at my dis- 
posal during the two weeks of our visit, and Mr. Bourdillon and Miss Cleeve 
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were exceedingly kind in extending to me all the facilities of their organ- 
ization. 

The first evening I was a guest of the Council of the Royal Institute at 
dinner at Chatham House. This was followed by a talk and a general dis- 
cussion. Many questions were asked, some criticisms made and the position 
of the Royal Institute in relation to the I. P. R. was made quite clear. The 
Chairman in summing up the evening’s discussion, stated that he believed 
that this had made them feel certain that they had made no mistake in decid- 
ing to affiliate with the I. P. R. Those attending this dinner and taking part 
in the discussion were: 

Major General Sir Neill Malcolm, Chairman; Sir John Power, M. P., 
Official in British Treasury; Mr. Clement Jones, Director, Booth S. S. Co.; 
Mr. Archibald Rose, British-American Tobacco Society; Mr. Lionel Curtis, 
Honorary Secretary; Mr. G. Gawthorne Hardy, Honorary Secretary; Mr. 
William Gillies, Director, Information Service, British Labor Party; Sir 
Frederick Whyte; Sir George MacDonough, Director, Shell Oil Corporation ; 
Professor Arnold Toynbee, Research Director and Editor, Royal Institute ; 
Mr. F. D. Bourdillon, Executive Secretary, Royal Institute; Miss Margaret 
Cleeve, Assistant Secretary, Royal Institute. 

From Saturday to Monday we were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Curtis 
at Oxford and were most hospitably entertained at luncheon and dinner at 
All Souls College. Sunday afternoon we were led by the Honourable Wil- 
liam Astor and a son of Dr. Edward Hume through the ancient walks and 
halls of six of the colleges, a never-to-be-forgotten glimpse into the heart of 
old England. 

Monday evening we met the Far East group of the Royal Institute at 
Chatham House. It is composed of about thirty people who from one angle 
or another are versed in Far Eastern affairs. After a preliminary talk, I was 
assisted by Sir Frederick Whyte in answering the numerous questions of the 
group. Mr. Archibald Rose of Shanghai was Chairman of this meeting. 


The following afternoon I spent three profitable hours with the British 
members who attended the 1927 conference. Sir Frederick Whyte was Chair- 
man. We thoroughly canvassed such questions as the probable 1929 con- 
ference agenda and location, the research program, the information service, 
and ways of establishing cooperation between the two Institutes. 

London hospitality rivalled that of Geneva. The twenty-five luncheon, 
dinner and tea invitations we received offered valuable opportunities in mak- 
ing contacts for the I. P. R. and forming new friendships. 


In addition to the directors of the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
and the members of the British group of the I. P. R., I had interesting con- 
versations with the following : 

The Right Honorable Viscount Robert Cecil of Chelwood. 

Sir Charles Addis, Director, Hongkong, Shanghai Banking Corporation. 

Mr. John Dove, Editor of the “Round Table.” 

Dr. Albert Mansbridge, Director, Adult Education Union. 

Professor R. H. Tawney, London School of Economics. 

Mr. J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, Association for International Understanding. 

Professor Gilbert Murray, President, League of Nations Union. 

Sir Campbell Stuart, Director, London Times. 

Mr. Wickham Steed, Editor, “Review of Reviews,” former Editor of 

the London Times. 
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Prof. T. E. Gregory, London School of Economics. 

Prof. Noel Baker, London School of Economics. 

Sir William Beveridge, Director, London School of Economics. 

Mr. A. G. Lias, European Correspondent, Christian Science Monitor. 

Dr. Maxwell Garnett, General Secretary, League of Nations Union. 

Mr. Wilson Harris, Newspaper Correspondent and Journalist, League of 

Nations Union. 

Mr. Arthur Greenwood, Labor Member of Parliament. 

Hon. Ramsay MacDonald, former Prime Minister, Leader of Opposition. 

Mr. William Gillies, Director Information Service, Labor Party. 

Mr. Tom Jones, Deputy Secretary to the British Cabinet. 

Mr. H. D. Henderson, Editor, “The Nation.” 

Mr. C. M. Lloyd, Editor “The New Statesman.” 

Mr. C. W. G. Eady, Assistant Secretary Ministry of Labor. 

Mr. Vaughan Nash, Vice-Chairman Development Commission. 

Mr. G. E.. H. Lloyd, Department of Overseas Trade. 

Mr. John Hilton, Director of Statistics, Ministry of Labor. 

Mr. E. R. Peacock, Financier, Baring Bros., formerly Bank of England. 

Mr. Vernon Bartlett, Director, London Office of the League of Nations. 

Sir Edward Crowe, Foreign Office. 

Mr. F. Ashton-Gwatkin, Foreign Office. 

Mr. David Mitrainy, Specialist in Agricultural Economics. 

Mrs. Margaret Wintringham, British Liberal Party. 

Sir William Plender, Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. 

Mr. A. V. Alexander, M. P., Labor Member. 

Mr. Murray, Secretary Reuters Ltd. 

Mr. Jeans, Chief Editor, Reuters Ltd. 

Mr. J. L. Garvin, Director “The Observer.” 

Mr. John Paton, World’s Mission Council. 

Sir Arthur Willert, Foreign Office. 

It is interesting to note that nearly all the people to whom I carried letters 
of introduction in London are members of the Royal Institute, and nearly 
all I met expressed keen interest in the I. P. R. 

I discussed with these people the social, economic and political aspects of 
the I. P. R., its research and information service and the question of how the 
I. P. R. may best serve Great Britain, and met with very gratifying response. 

These leaders of British public life and thought are taking the I. P. R. 
seriously. Perhaps the best evidence of this is in the fact of their approval 
of the step that the Royal Institute has taken in making a formal connec- 
tion with it. 
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PACIFIC COUNCIL 


F. W. Eggleston, Australia 

Sir Robert L. Borden, Canada. 

David Z. T. Yui, China. 

Sir Frederick Whyte, Great Britain. 

Junnosuke Inouye, Japan. 

Sir James Allen, New Zealand. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, United States, Chairman. 
Frank C. Atherton, Hawaii, Treasurer. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES 


Miss Persia C. Campbell, 12 Spring Street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia. 

G. L. Wood, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. 

ions Nelson, Sun Life Assurance Co., Montreal, Canada. 

. T. Chen, Y. M. C. A., Ha-ta-men Ta Chieh, Peking ,China. 

*Taneo Taketa, 3 Sanchome, Mitoshiro-cho, Tokyo, Japan. 

Dr. G. H. Scholefield, Parliamentary Library, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 

Edward C. Carter, 129 East 52d Street, New York, U. S. A. 


* Executive Secretary. 


CENTRAL SECRETARIAT 


J. Merle Davis, General Secretary. 

Charles F. Loomis, Associate General Secretary. 
J. B. Condliffe, Research. 

Elizabeth Green, Editor. 


Address: Box 1561, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS 
INNOVATIONS 


Council members around the Pacific will be surprised to greet their old 
acquaintance, “The News Bulletin of the Institute of Pacific Relations,” in 
new guise. The News Bulletin, in name, is no mote. During the inaugural 
period when the membership list was smaller and the exchange material com- 
paratively slight, the publication of a small monthly parcel of news which 
should go forth in bulletin form from central headquarters was doubtless 
adequate. Now that material for inclusion is more comprehensive and its 
value as a record of Institute procedure and for informational reference is 
greater, it seems advisable both to protect and dignify the publication by the 
use of a cover and the selection of a more distinctive name. 

Paciric AFrarrs will continue to be primarily the news bulletin of the 
Institute—the medium through which council members may learn of each 
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other’s progress across the far seas. It hopes also to become a medium of 
growing value for the mutual comprehension of thoughts and opinions on 
issues of the moment between east and west. This purpose may be served 
through a developing of the service of “opinion” translations from the maga- 
zines of China and Japan and a review of similar opinion articles from the 
periodical press of Australasia, North America and Great Britain. 

Another function of the publication should be the presentation, well in 
advance, of conference problems; and in the Conference Department open- 
ing with this issue it is hoped that suggestions from the various national 
groups may appear for comment and criticism, and that plans and decisions 
may be presented on behalf of the central staff, as they are perfected. 

In addition to these functions, it is hoped to be able each month to 
present our readers an authoritative article on some one of the primary 
problems confronting this Institute, an article drawn from authentic and 
unimpeachable sources. 


CONFERENCE CHAT 


Both date and locality for the third biennial session of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations have been determined. In accordance with the hospitable 
invitation of the Japanese Council of the Institute, the conference will be 
held in November, 1929, at Kyoto, Japan. 


Following a cabled invitation received by the General Secretary at central 
headquarters on April 9th, announcement of the acceptance of this date and 
place was cabled to all national groups. 


At the last meeting of the Pacific Council in Honolulu, in July, 1927, it 
was indicated that that governing body would be inclined to welcome an 
invitation to hold the next conference in an Oriental country. Owing to 
the existence of civil war in China, it was felt that the invitation would more 
probably come from Japan at this juncture. 


The Japanese Council has selected Kyoto as the most suitable location 
for conference purposes, lying as it does away from the scene of immediate 
political activity and likewise away from the busier industrial centers. Kyoto 
has been the center of Japanese culture and intellectual life for 1400 years, 
its tradition under the days of the Shogunate having kept it, the seat of the 
imperial dynasty, distant and distinct from the hurly-burly of military con- 
trol which was centered in Kamakura and Tokyo. Surrounded by an atmos- 
phere of contemplation and calm, of quiet temple groves and unhurried life, 
it was felt that here conference procedure could take place unhindered. 
Other advantages arise in the nearness of the Imperial University of Kyoto 
and in the availability of a modern hotel planned with every facility for con- 
ference use and with all conveniences necessary to properly expedite both the 
business and the daily living of the conference groups. 

November was chosen rather than the customary date, July, in order to 
avoid the excessive heat of the Japan summer and also to take advantage of 
the beauties of the Japan autumn. 

Further details of the meeting place and various problems of the con- 
ference organization and agenda will be discussed in this department each 
month. 
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COUNCIL INTEREST 


Growth and reorganization have marked the development of the national 
councils during the months since the 1927 Conference. Steady work and 
sustained effort in the national fields, over this period, are now manifesting 
their fruits in the augmented memberships lists and perfected organization 
plans which are coming in to central headquarters. This month we report 
development in the Chinese and Canadian groups. 


China 


Mr. L. T. Chen, Secretary of the China Council, made report at an 
earlier date of changes in the National Board, Executive and Research Com- 
mittees, note of which was made in our last month’s issue. We have since 
received a more complete list. The nucleus of the 1928 China Council is as 
follows: 


DR. DAVID Z. T. YUI—General Secretary of the National Y. M. C. A. 

S. U. ZAU—Director of the Shanghai General Chamber of Commerce. 

Y. W. WANG—Editor-in-Chief of the Commercial Press. 

DR. HUANG YEN-PEI—Director of the Association for Vocational Education. 

KING CHU—Ex-Commissioner of Education in Shanghai. 

ADMIRAL TSAI TING-KAN—Retired official. 

HON. TONG SHAO-YI—Retired official. 

DR. C. C. WU—Ex-Foreign Minister of the Nationalist Government. 

LIANG CHI-CHAO—Enminent scholar and writer. 

K. P. CHEN—General Manager Shanghai Commercial & Savings Bank. 

CHOW TSO-MIN—General Manager Chin Cheng Bank, Shanghai. 

SUNG HAN-CHANG—Former Manager of Bank of China, Shanghai. 

O. S. LIEU—Managing Director Shanghai Portland Cement Co. 

DR. Y. T. TSUR-—Director China Foundation for the Advancement of Education, Peking. 

C. Y. SUN—Retired business man of Tientsin. 

HSU CHING-YUIN—Compradore, P. & O. Bank, Shanghai. 

S. T. WEN-—-Former Commissioner of Foreign Affairs. 

DR. H. H. KUNG—Minister of Agriculture and Labor, Nationalist Government. 

DR. W. W. YEN—Ex-Premier, Peking. 

DR. CHANG PO-LING—President Nankai University, Tientsin. 

CHUNG WING-KWONG—President Lingnan University, Canton. 

DR. CHIANG MON-LIN—Former Chancellor, National — Peking. 

DR. HU SHIH—Professor, Kwang ang University, Shangha 

T. N. LEE—Real estate man, Shangha 

DR. CHEN TA—Professor, Tsing Hua College, Peking. 

MISS LAW YAU-TSIT—General Secretary, Y. W. C. A., Canton. 

wees Ry Y. C. YEN—General Director, National Association for Mass Education, 
ing. 

DR. L. N. CHANG—Director of ex-British Concession, Hankow. 

DR. T. Z. KOO—Associate General Secretary, National Committee, Y. M. C. A. 

DR. W. S. NEW—Physician, Shanghai. 

MRS. W. S. NEW. 

MRS. C. F. WANG—Wife of Managing Director, Fengtien Mining Administration, 


Moukden. 
DR. HERMAN C. E. LIU—President Shanghai College. + 
FANG CHIAO-PO—Manager China Commercial Bank, Shanghai. 
MRS. Y. C. TONG—Director of Social Education, Nanking. 
MADAME HSIUNG HSI-LING—Wife of ex-Premier Hsiung. 
MADAME SUN YAT-SEN. 
D. K. LIEU—Director Shanghai Office of the Bureau of eras Information. 
HSU HSIN-LU—Manager National Commercial Bank, Shangha 
YEN FAN-SUN—Retired official and eminent scholar, Tientsin. 
DR. TSAI YUAN-PEI—Minister of Education, Nationalist Government. 
HUANG FU—Minister of Foreign Affairs, Nationalist Government. ~ 
DR. H. H. CHANG—President Kwang Hua University, Shanghai. 
DR. Y. C. MA—Economist ; formerly of Bank of China, Peking. 


} 
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MISS C. N. WANG—Dean Chen Hua Girls’ School, Soochow. 

HIN WANG—Journalist, Hongkong. 

MRS. SOPHIA C. ZEN—Writer, Peking. 

DR. JOSHUA BAU—Professor, Department of Law, National University, Peking. 
WILLIAM HUNG—Professor, Yenching University, Peking. 

L. T. CHEN—General Secretary Y. M. C. A., Peking. 


The officers of the China Council are: 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


David Z. T. Yui, Chairman Hsu Hsin-lieu 

S. U. Zau, Vice-Chairman O. S. Lieu 

Fong Cho-Pah, Treasurer King Chu 

Y. W. Wong, Secretary Mrs. C. Y. Tong 

D. K. Lieu, Research L. T. Chen, Executive Secretary 

NATIONAL BOARD 
Tong Shao-yi Lieu Ung-seng 
Tsai Ting-kan Sung Han-chang 
Liang Chi-chao Hsu Ching-yun 
Chow Tso-min . S. T. Wen 
Mme. Sun Yat-sen Dr. Chang Po-ling 
Hsiung Hsi-ling Dr. W. W. Yen 
Y. T. Tsur Yen Fan-sun 
C. Y. Sun Dr. Tsai Yuen-pei 
Cc. C. Wu Dr. H. H. Kung 
K. P. Chen Huang Ying-po 
Japan 


The Japan membership of the Institute has been carefully selected by its 
group leaders through a special nominating mechanism, and with a limit set for 
the present at 300. It was the intention to conserve in this way the dignity of 
the group and the high standing of its personnel, making participation a priv- 
ilege and a distinct contribution to the group as a whole. A study of the list 
will show that it is attempting to maintain the widely representative nature of 
the Institute. 

Japanese organization follows the scheme of a governing group of direc- 
tors, a board of counsellors, and a general membership. Latest advices give 
the following personnel : 


DIRECTORS 


VISCOUNT SHIBUSAWA—Chairman of the Council. 

JUNNOSUKE INOUYE—Chairman Board of Directors, President of the Bank of 
Japan, Member of House of Peers. 

BARON YOSHIRO SAKATANI—Director ;Member of House of Péers. 

KENZO TAKAYANAGI—Director ; Professor Imperial University of Tokyo. 

YUSUKE TSURUMI—Director ; Member of Parliament. 

SOICHI SAITO—Director ; General Secretary Y. M. C. A. of Tokyo. 

YASAKA TAKAKI—Director; Professor Imperial University of Tokyo. 

AKIRA ISHII—Director; Auditor, formerly Vice-President of Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

MEIROKU MASUDA—Director; Auditor. 

DR. INAZO NITOBE—Director of Research; former Under-Secretary of the League 
of Nations; Professor, Imperial University of Tokyo. 

DR. TASUKU HARADA—Representative of Japan Institute in Honolulu. 

TANEO TAKETA—Secretary. 


COUNSELLORS 
DR. MASAHARU ANESAKI—Imperial University of Tokyo. 
CHUICHI AIRYOSHI—Mayor of Yokohama. 


TSUNEKICHI ASABUKI—President Teikoku Life Insurance Company, Tokyo. 
RYOZO ASANO—Director Asano Cement Company, Tokyo. 
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DR. TAKUMA DAN—Chairman Board of Directors of Mitsui Corporation, Tokyo. 

TEIJO EGUCHI—Director of Mitsui Bank, Tokyo. 

KIKUSABURO FUKUI—Director of Mitsui Corporation, Tokyo. 

TOMITARO HARA—Yokohama. 

KUNIZO HARA—President Aikoku Life Insurance Company, Tokyo. ; 

DR. UNOKICHI HATTORI—Professor Imperial University of Tokyo. i 

KEIJIRO HORI—President Osaka Shosen Kaisha. | 

DR. KIRIKU HAYASHI—President Keio University, Tokyo. 

ITSUO HAMAOKA—Director Bank of Japan, Tokyo. 

KEIZABURO HASHIMOTO-—President of Japan Oil Company ; Member of House of ; 
Peers, Tokyo. 

REITARO ICHINOMIYA—Tokyo. 

YUKICHI IWANAGA—Director Japan Press Association, Tokyo. 

SEIHIN IKEDA—Director Mitsui Bank, Tokyo. 

DR. KAJINOSUKE IBUKA—Chairman Japan Union of Y. M. C. A.’s, Tokyo. 

DR. TAKUZO ITAKURA—Professor Keio University, Tokyo. 

CHUJI KAGIWARA—Formerly President of the Industrial Bank of Japan, Tokyo. 

KENJI KODAMA—President Yokohama Specie Bank, Tokyo. 

FUSAJIRO-KASHIMA—Chairman Chamber of Commerce of Kobe. 

JUKURO KADONO—Vice-President Okura Company, Tokyo. 

BISHOP SAKUNOSHIN MOTODA—Bishop of the Episcopal Church of Japan, 


Tokyo. 
TOBEI NAKAMURA—Chief Secretary of the House of Representatives, Tokyo. 
BARON KUMAKICHI NAKASHIMA—Member of House of Peers, Tokyo. 
HAMPEI NAGAO—Chairman Board of Directors Tokyo Y. M. C. A. 
DR. MINORU OKA—Counsellor Tokyo Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
DR. MASASADA SHIOZAWA—Professor Waseda University, Tokyo. 
TAKESHI SHIRANI—President Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Tokyo. 
DR. JUICHI SOYEDA—Member of House of Peers, Tokyo. 
COUNT MICHIMASA SOYEJIMA—President Keijo Nippo Company, Tokyo. 
TOKUTARO SAKAI—Director Mitsui Corporation, Tokyo. 
BUNJI SUZUKI—Honorary Chairman of Japan Labor Union, Member of Parliament, 


Kamakura. 

MICHINARI SUYENOBU—Director Tokyo Marine and Fire Insurance Company, i 
Member of House of Peers, Tokyo. : 

SHINKICHI TAMURA—Member House of Peers, Kobe. | 
KAKICHI UCHIDA—President Japan Wireless Telegraph Co., Member of House of | 

Peers, Tokyo. : 
DR. SABURO YAMADA—Professor Imperial University of Tokyo. i 
TOYOTARO YUKI—Director Yasuda Hozen Corporation, Tokyo. 
NORIHIKO YASHIRO—Director Sumitomo Bank, Hyogoken. 
MOTOSADA ZUMOTO—Editor Herald of Asia, Tokyo. 


MEMBERS 


KEIKICHI AMAKE—Tokyo. 
SOICHIRO ASANO—President Asano Corporation, Tokyo. 

CHIKAO FUJISAWA—Professor Imperial University of Kyushu, Fukuoka. 
BARON TOSHIMARU FUKUWARA—Tokyo. 

BARON TORANOSUKE FURUKAWA—President Furukawa Mining Co., Tokyo. 
ICHIZO GOTO—Tokyo. 

BUNSHIRO HATTORI—Professor Waseda University, Tokyo. 

KINTARO HATTORI—Tokyo. 

KYUCHO HIJIKATA—Tokyo. r 

ZENJURO HORIGOSHI—Yokohama. 

GOSUKE IMAI—Member House of Peers, Tokyo. 

KIICHI INOMA—Tokyo. 

JIROZAEMON ITO—Nagoya. 

SABURO ITOKAWA—Asano Bussan Kaisha, Tokyo. 

KENZO IWAHARA—Tokyo. : : 

DR. TETSU, IZUMI—Professor Imperial University of Keijo, Korea. 
TOMONOSUKE KANO—Tokyo. 

KIICHI KANZAKI—Dean Commercial Department, Kansei Gakuin, Kobe. 
NAOJIRO KIKUMOTO—Tokyo. 
REIKICHI KITA—Tokyo-fu. 

SHINJIRO KITAZAWA—Kanagawa Ken. 
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KIYOSHI KIYOSAWA—Tokyo-fu. 

MASANAO KOBAYASHI—Director Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, Tokyo. 

KONOSUKE KOIKE—President Koike Bank, Tokyo. 

TSUNEKICHI KOKURA—Tokyo. 

TAKASHI KOMATSU—Tokyo-fu. 

SEIO KURACHI—Director Mitsukoshi Department Store, Tokyo. 

GEN. IWANE MATSUI—Tokyo. 

COL. KENJI MATSUMOTO—Tokyo. 

TAMON MAYEDA—Formerly Representative of Japan in Labor Council, League of 
Nations ; Tokyo-fu. 

SOZABURO MIYAGAWA—Tokyo. 

BARON KAISAKU MORIMURA—Tokyo. 

KANEO NANJO—Tokyo. 

DR. SHIROSHI NASU—Professor Imperial University of Tokyo. 

SEIJIRO NIWA—General Secretary Y. M. C. A., Keijo, Korea. 

ee oe KICHISABURO NOMURA—Deputy Chief of Naval General Staff, 

‘okyo. 

MASUNOSURE ODAGIRI—Tokyo. 

DR. GOTARO OGAWA—Member of Parliament, Tokyo. 

SHINTARO OHASHI—Member House of Peers, Tokyo. 

YEISUKE ONO—Tokyo-fu. 

DR. KIHEIJI ONOZUKA—Professor Imperial University of Tokyo; Member House 
of Peers. 

TORU OTOBE—Tokyo-fu. 

HYOYE OUCHI—Professor Imperial University of Tokyo. 

SAKUZO SAITO—Tokyo-fu. 

KEN SAWADA—Tokyo-fu. 

KONOSUKE SEKO—Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, Osaka. 

TEIKICHI SHIMIZU—Tokyo. 

MATASAKU SHIOHARA—Director Sankyo Company, Tokyo. 

MOTOJIRO SHIRAISHI—Tokyo. 

BARON YASUSHI TOGO—Member House of Peers, Tokyo. 

SEISHI TOKIYEDA—Tokyo. 

YOSHIO TSUTSUMI—Asano Company, Tokyo. 

ETSUJIRO UEHARA—Member of Parliament, Tokyo. 

TATSUNOSUKE UYEDA—Assistant Professor, Commercial University, Tokyo-fu. 

CHOZABURO UYEMURA—Tokyo. 

COL. SHOHEI WASHIZU—Japanese Army in Tientsin, China. 

KOMEJI YAMAMOTO—President Hakushin Company, Tokyo. 

REIZO YAMASHINA—Director Japan Marine Engineering Co., Tokyo. 

KAMESABURO YAMASHITA—Tokyo. 

TADAO YANAIHARA—Professor Imperial University of Tokyo. 

TSUKUMO YOKETA—Asano Company, Tokyo. 

DR. MINORU YONEDA—Tokyo-fu. 
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NEWS NOTES 


Genera, Secretary Returns 

Completing a seven months tour of Europe and North America, entered 
upon immediately following the summer conference of 1927, the General 
Secretary of the Institute, Mr. J, Merle Davis, returned to Honolulu on 
April 3, together with Mrs. Davis and the Misses Georgiana and Helen. 
Mr. Davis has been studying League organization in Geneva, making con- 
tacts with Paris, Berlin, Moscow and the Hague, and visiting Institute 
Councils in Great Britain, Canada and the United States. 


Tue Paciric Counci, 

The British Group of the Institute, following ratification of the Pacific 
Constitution, has appointed Sir Frederick Whyte to serve as the British 
member of the Pacific Council. This increases representation on the Council 
from seven-to eight. 

New Sourn Wass 

It is announced that Prof. R .C, Mills is the new president of the Ne\ 
South Wales Branch of the Australian Institute Council. Mr. Mills is Prof- 
essor of Economics in the University of Sydney. 


Hawai Councu, LuncHEoN 

On April 5 the Hawaii Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations and a 
few interested friends met at luncheon in the Young Hotel to greet the 
General Secretary, J. Merle Davis, on his return from a seven months’ absence 
and to hear his general report on the study and contact tour which took him 
through many of the significant international centers of Europe. 

Captain Robert Dollar, owner of the Dollar trans-Pacific line and member 
of the American Council of the Institute, and Governor Wallace R. Farring- 
ton of Hawaii were honored guests. Captain Dollar was in Honolulu in the 
course of a world tour, and Governor Farrington had that day returned from 
the United States mainland. 

Mr. Davis spoke at length upon the various aspects of his journey, his 
impressions of Geneva and the gue’s functioning, of the stimulation of 
contact with the vigorous Institute groups in Britain, Canada and the United 
States, of the keen interest in the Pacific shown by intellectual leaders in the 
various centers of France, Holland and Germany, and of his experiences in 
Moscow. 

ENGINEERS IN Tokyo 

Preliminary announcements are being circulated for the World Engineer- 
ing Congress, scheduled to meet for the latter two weeks of October 1929 in 
Tokyo. Arrangements for the Congress are being organized by the Kogakkai 
(Engineering Society of Japan). The brief preliminary announcement is in 
the Japanese, English, French and German languages. 

Leacue or Nations Visitor 


Mr. J. V. Wilson, private secretary to Sir Eric Drummond of the 
League of Nations, was a week's visitor in Honolulu recently, being the house 
guest of Dr. J. B. Condliffe, while en route back to Geneva from a home holi- 
day in New Zealand. On March 29 he was asked to meet the Advisory 
Committee of the Institute at luncheon at the Pacific Club, the chairman, 
Mr. Frank C. Atherton presiding. 

Mr. Wilson spoke illuminatingly upon the expert processes of the League, 
stressing its function as that of the preliminary to diplomacy. The body, 
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he said, is less a League of Nations than a League of States—not in any wise 
the semi-mystic thing that some persons conceive it. He spoke briefly and dis- 
cerningly of the intangible relationship between the League and the Institute, 
and expressed the belief that though processes must necessarily differ, there 
would continue to be, with distance from the war, less and less of preoccupa- 
tion on the League’s part with affairs of Europe, and a more and more com- 
plete inclusion of Pacific affairs. This he thinks will be inevitable before the 
growing tide of international thinking and feeling which, more than anything 
else, is characteristic of this era. 
CHINA 

The China Council Headquarters has been removed from Shanghai to 
Peking, whither the Secretary, Mr. L. T. Chen, has gone te take up his new 
duties as General Secretary of the Peking Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. Chen reports that Dr. David Z. T. Yui, who has been in Jerusalem 
for the International Missionary Council, expects to return to China in May 
by way of the United States, after visiting London and Geneva. 


Pusiic Lectures 
The Hawaii Council of the Institute has sponsored two public lectures in 
Honolulu during April, held in Bishop Hall, Punahou. Mr. J. Merle Davis 
spoke, the evening of April 19th, on the subject “Europe Looks at the 
Pacific.” Dr, J. B. Condliffe spoke, April 26th, on “An Economic Interpre- 
tation of the Situations in China and Japan. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

The Pacific coast of North America is specializing in “Institutes” during 
these days. Riverside, California; Seattle, Washington; and now Berkeley, 
California, the home of the State University, have either had or announced 
international conferences in the course of the six months past. The most 
recent one of which word has come to our Honolulu headquarters was called 
the Institute of International Relations and was held ir the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Clubhouse at Berkley under the auspices of the California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

During a period of four days it was estimated that 6,000 men and women 
attended the lectures and took part in the discussional program of this con- 
ference. The printed program indicated that round-tables were held on 
questions of educational organization and international cooperation, on re- 
ligious organizations tending in this same direction, on various peace mech- 
anisms such as The League of Nations, peace treaties, The World Court, 
etc. University professors of various nationalities drawn mainly from the 
Pacific coast section, the resident foreign consuls of the region, commercial 
leaders, labor leaders, publicists and lecturers in the international field were 
lecturers at the formal sessions. Professor Eliot Mears of Stanford Univer- 
sity, Chester Rowell and Paul Scharrenberg, members of the 1927 conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, took part in the discussions. 

Mrs. Etta Barker Herron, executive secretary for the conference, writes 
that the experiment was felt to be intensely educative to its participants, 
especially in the field of international and inter-racial comprehension. It was 
modeled largely upon the mechanism of the Honolulu conferences, 


Starr Business 
The first Advisory Committee business meeting with the General Secre- 


tary since the last Conference period was held on April 20th to hear Mr. 
Davis’ report of his journey and to discuss staff matters. 


' 
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IN THE ORIENT VIEW 
A Survey of the Periodical Press of China and Japan 


In the Chinese Papers 


During the month of March the attention of the readers of Chinese daily 
papers and periodicals was called to the significance of the work of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, who passed away three years ago in Peking on March 12. Im- 
pressive memorial services were held in all parts of China in memory of 
him who had worked for the cause of the Chinese revolution for over forty 
years. Many writers availed themselves of this opportunity to air their views 
in editorial articles on the shortcomings of the Nationalist movement and 
the need for carrying out in a united effort the program which Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen had started for the reconstruction of the country. 

The attention of the readers was called also to the so-called “red menace” 
in many parts of China. The communists in South China have occupied 
several cities and towns, particularly the city of Haifung, where they are 
reported to have committed merciless crimes of murder, arson and pillage. 
Lawlessness reigned wherever these communists were in power. Then in 
North China, particularly in Honan, Chihli, Shantung and Shansi provinces, 
there are, according to the Eastern Miscellany, no less than 800,000 peasants 
organizing themselves into a society known as the“Red Spears.” In Chihii 
and Honan the members of this society make as their object the closing of 
schools, breaking down of communications, and the overthrowing of the 
existing government in their respective districts. According to the editor 
of the Eastern Miscellany, the present social unrest and political disturb- 
ances may be due to two factors, namely, heavy taxation and unemployment. 


AN EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 
(From the Shun Pao, February 25, 1928) 


A study has been made of the educational system in the Shanghai Inter- 
national settlement by a group of educators. Their findings may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

There are four public schools in the International settlement established 
for the Chinese boys and girls of school age. These schools are administered 
entirely by the foreigners and the courses for the most part are conducted 
in the English language. The object of these schools seems to be to train 
the children for clerks and other occupations, for service in foreign-owned 
firms. There are 150,000 Chinese children of school age but only 1,091 can 
attend these four schools. The American and English children number 1,720, 
and all of them, with the exception of 554, are in schools established for 
these children only. 

The amount of money spent for schools for foreign children is 352,750 
taels per year; the amount spent for the education of Chinese children is 
150,410 taels per year. But most of the taxpayers are Chinese and they are 
the ones who largely support the public expenditures. 

Many private schools have been established to meet the educational need 
for thousands of Chinese boys and girls (of school age) who! have no public 
schools to go to. Some of these are very efficiently managed, but many are 
far below the standard. 

There are race tracks, public libraries and musical bands in the Inter- 
national settlement but they are for the recreation of the foreigners only. 


| 
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Opium dens and houses of ill fame, unwholesome plays and literature are 
found everywhere in the settlement and they constitute the so-called recrea- 
tion for the Chinese ; activities in reality destructive to the physical and moral 
well-being of the Chinese there. The investigators hope that some drastic 
measures may be adopted to improve the social and educational condition in 
that cosmopolitan district. 

—S.C. L. 


In the Japanese Magazines 


The first general Diet election based on the new universal male suffrage 
law, took place on the 20th of February. It is natural that the popular maga- 
zines of both March and April were filled with articles relating to the election, 
the personnel, policies, programs, declarations, incidents, etc. of the parties. 

China is still the focus of intense attention and keen interest, as will be 
shown by the large number of articles relating to Chinese affairs. 

The March number of J/nternational Understanding has four leading 
articles concerning Chinese political questions and the Koreans in Manchuria. 
Among them is one by Prof. Y. Nishiyama of Yamaguchi Commercial Col- 
lege, excerpts from which are translated below. 

The Revue Diplomatique for March contains eight articles on various 
phases of the Chinese situation and Sino-Japanese relations, such as Man- 
churian policy, Tariff Revision, Chinese Communists, etc. 

There are also a number of articles on Japanese-American-British relations, 
but the problem of China takes first place. 


A JAPANESE VIEW OF THE CHINESE SITUATION 
By Prof. Y. Nishiyama 


(International Understanding, March 1928) 


After discussing at length various solutions for the present situation in 
China, Prof. Y. Nishiyama says in conclusion: 

I have stated above that there are only three possible means to bring 
about the unification of China, namely, military control, the awakening of the 
nation, and military intervention by the Powers. And I have further stated 
that at present, not to speak of the distant future, none of these means can 
possibly be realized. Some may say that unification may come either by a 
revolution of the Russian type or a compromise between the North and the 
South. It seems to me neither of them is a practical way to save China 
from confusion, and particularly is the success of the former doubtful. 


A revolution of the Russian type was planned by Sun Yat-sen and was 
put into practice by Chiang Kai-shek and Wang Ching-wai with the assist- 
ance of Russia. It was the origin of the great confusion of 1926. The 
reason of its failure may be found in the difference in characteristics of the 
two nations in their social systems and ideas. 

A compromise between the South and the North may tempt politicians. 
Both sides are financially dried up, are struggling to feed large armies, and 
have no means of obtaining administrative expenses. The people in general 
are penniless. Many industries have collapsed. There is no hope on any 
side. Such circumstances are quite conducive to the operations of poli- 
ticians who might undertake a compromise between the two sides. They 
may, for instance, compel Chang Tso-lin to retire to Manchuria, drag Tuan 
Chi-jui out from retirement, and let the other leaders take various positions. 
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Such a scheme is not impossible but it would be only a temporary lull and 
could not save China from further confusion, 

In the present situation, there are Chang Tso-lin, Yen Shih-san and Feng 
Yu-hsiang in the North, Under Chang Tso-lin are Chang Chung-chang, 
Sun Chuan-fang and the military leaders of Chihli and Manchuria, In Cen- 
tral China and South China are the Nanking faction, the Wuhan faction 
and men like Yang Sen, Li Chi-sum and several minor military leaders, 
taking one side or the other, always ready to get the advantage of one 
another as in the ancient war periods in China, Since last year Chiang 
Kai-shek has negotiated with Yen Shih-san and Feng Yu-hsiang and they 
are jointly opposed to Chang ‘T'so-lin; but there is no fixed harmony among 
the generals on either side, And because of unstable finances it is hard to 
expect the realization of any plan, 

Chiang Kai-shek’s success in capturing Peking, jointly with Yen and 
Feng, will hardly be sufficient to bring about the pacification of all China, 
The same would be true if Chang Tso-lin had given a heavy blow at Nanking. 


Then there are remnants of the communistic party, They have gradu- 
ally encroached into the interior of South China, Their leaders are carry- 
ing out arbitrary communistic control, it is reported, over property, food, and 
even women. People of means have been massacred as the enemies of 
revolution, Bandits prevail in many parts of Central China, where traders 
are not able to go outside of the city gates, Yet the Nanking and Wuhan 
governments seem unable to establish order, 


Manchuria and the Jehol region are also in a similar condition, In the 
district of Tung Hua the Japanese were obliged to leave on account of the 
“Big Sword Society.” Communications were paralyzed, financial transac- 
tions destroyed and industries discouraged, Men lost their fortunes and 
sometimes were killed. The poor people are starving, Even in Shantung 
and Chihli many people, unable to feed their children, sell them in the Dairen 
market for three to five yen per head, It is indeed a most tragic state. Such 
a condition may change somewhat and reach a lull occasionally, but con- 
fusion may last for some time to come, 

Among the nations of Europe and the Americas there are only two or 
three who are closely related to the China situation, Even the United States 
and Great Britain are not so closely related as Japan, It is only natural 
that they are not so much concerned as we are, Japan is inseparably tied 
to China in geographical, commercial and industrial and financial relations, 
The number of Japanese in China is over 200,000, If you include the 
Koreans the number will probably reach a million, 

The state of China has a tremendous effect on the welfare of Japan, 
Shall we patiently wait for the pacification of China many scores of years 
hence, or shall we take a positive stand for the proper solution of the 
situation? This is the most urgent problem demanding our attention. The 
matter of a commercial treaty between the two countries, the abolition of 
extraterritoriality, the Manchurian and Mongolian problems are all impor- 
tant, but is it not the fundamental — of our own policy in China 
which is by far the most vital of all 

—T.H. 
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BOOKS OF THE PAOIFIC 


THE MATRIX OF THE MIND 
By Wood-Jones and Porteus 
University Press Association 
University of Hawali, Honolulu 

The authors of this book are the Professors of Physical Anthropology and 
of Clinical Psychology, in the University of Hawaii, Dr, Wood-Jones was 
formerly Professor of Anatomy in the University of London and in the 
University of Adelaide, Australia, Mr, Porteus was formerly Lecturer on 
*xperimental Education in the University of Melbourne, Australia, and later 
Director of the Research Training School, Vineland, New Jersey, In their 
preface they state; 

“The book itself may be regarded as the first fruits of correlated studies 
mace possible by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation to the University 
of Hawaii for the purpose of furthering research in the biological sciences 
at that institution, The particular problem of this research is the investigation 
of racial differences, but before there could be any cooperation between the 
departments interested in this project it was necessary to ensure a coordina- 
tion of biological viewpoints. The present work is intended to provide a com- 
mon background upon which our further studies of human material might be 
projected,” 

The book is based upon the idea “that the mind has a brain and the brain 
a mind” and is valuable as the joint work of an anatomist and a psychologist. 
It provides an adequate scientific statement of the present state of our know- 
ledge of the physical bases of mental processes and as such is an indispensable 
work for all students of racial problems, 

—J. B.C, 


AN INDEX OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES, 1898-1926 
By Franklin L. Ho 


Reprinted from the Chinese Economic Journal, February, 1928 


The Nankai University Committee on Social and Economic Research 
is continuing the studies begun by the publication entitled “Prices and Price 
Indices in China”, ‘The latest study entitled “An Index of Foreign Ex- 
change Rates, 1898-1926” is reprinted from the Chinese Economic Journal, 
February, 1928, It consists of a very careful scientific investigation made by 
Professor Franklin L. Ho, of the exchange rates ruling in Tientsin on 
London New York, Paris and Japan, Two index numbers have been con- 
structed-—the first, the “unadjusted” index expresses the fluctuations in the 
exchange rates from 1898 to 1926 as percentages of the average rates in 1913, 
The rates ruling on the different countries are combined into one index 
number and weighted each month on the basis of the trade with each country 
for the preceding twelve months, The result is a figure which gives the 
number of taels required each month to buy in the Tientsin money market a 
representative assortment of foreign exchange bills, which, in 1913, would 
have cost 100 taels. This index is of considerable value to investigators who 
deal with the trade of China, The main features of this trade have been 
obscured by the fact that they are calculated in a currency which has varied 
so greatly in relation to the standard gold currency used in most countries, 
The trade statistics of China take on an entirely different complexion if the 
index number constructed by Professor Ho is used to convert them into 
standard values. 
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Professor Ho continues his study by the construction of an “adjusted” 
index number in which he uses modern statistical methods to eliminate both 
the secular trend and seasonal variations in order to disclose the cyclical fluc- 
tuations in the foreign exchange market. In doing so he has uncovered a 
promising field of research for economic students. In addition to its practical 
value, this study is interesting as an indication that the most modern and scien- 
tific technique of investigation is beginning to be applied by young Chinese 
students to the elucidation of the problems of their country’s organisation. 
The multiplication of studies of this character is a good omen for the future. 


ond B.C. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORLD POPULATION CONFERENCE 
Geneva, 1927 

Edited by Margaret Sanger 

Arnold & Company, London 


The proceedings of this important world conference on population, which 
represented a pioneer effort in the field of international study and cooperation 
dealing with what is recognizably one of the fundamental problems of man- 
kind today, offers a significant and scholarly presentation of the studies and 
discussions which took place at Geneva between August 29 and September 3 
of last year. 


The volume is a 383 page compilation of prepared papers, summarized 
discussions and supplementary data, which formed the substance of confer- 
ence procedure at that time. Mrs. Sanger had grouped the papers, according 
to subject, in the general scheme of sessions in which they originally occurred. 
French and German originals have been translated into English. The list of 
participants (The Advisory Council and General Council of the Conference) 
presents an impressive array of scientifically known names from all the major 
countries of the world and many of the smaller nations. 


Some of the outstanding subjects upon which studies were prepared and 
upon which discussion took place were, the Biology of Population Growth, 
Optimum Population, Food and Population, Differential Fertility, the 
Psychology of the Fall in Birth Rate, Anthropogenetic Selection, International 
Migration and Its Control, Heredity, Disease and Pauperism, Race Biological 
Institutes, and Research Foundations. 


Differing aspects of these questions were presented by experts from vari- 
ous countries, as, for instance, in the forum on Food and Population, where 
papers were presented by Professor Jean Bourdon of France, by Dr. Rajani 
Kanta Das of India, Professor Corrado Gini of Italy, and Professor T. N. 
Carver of the United States. 


The particular value of this volume lies in its important contribution to 
the carefully reasoned literature of population, in its scientific biological 
aspects, its economic aspect and more general racial aspects; iikewise in the 
often brilliant spontaneous give and take of the discussions. The specific data 
contained in many of the formal papers is of immense interest to students of 
these world problems, especially to those interested in the growing flux of 
peoples of varied racial stocks back and forth across racial and national 
boundaries in the world today. ~ 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MAORI CLOTHING 

MATERIAL CULTURE OF THE COOK ISLANDS (AITUTAK!) 

By Te Rangihiroa (DOr. Peter Henry Buck) 

The Maori Board of Ethnological Research, Wellington, New Zealand 


The publication by a scholar of mixed European and Polynesian blood of 
careful scientific studies of the material culture of the natives of New Zealand 
and of the Cook Island group is a significant event. The author, who was 
formerly a prominent leader of the Young Maori Party in New Zealand and 
later Director of Maori Hygiene, has recently been appointed associate in 
Polynesian Research at the Bernice P. Bishop Museum at Honolulu. 

The first of these books is a study of the technique of weaving and cloth- 
ing handicrafts as they were developed by the Maoris in New Zealand in 
environment and with materials very different from those of the islands from 
which the Maoris originally came. It is finely illustrated with numerous 
photographs and diagrams showing the actual processes which are described. 
Besides the intrinsic interest of its exact descriptions of a material culture that 
is rapidly passing, it has a wider general interest. In many ways it throws 
light on the much debated theories of the diffusion or independent evolution 
of material culture. 

In the second study Dr. Buck has carried his investigations to the Cook 
Group of islands which were the last resting place of the Polynesian naviga- 
tors before they came to New Zealand. He has taken Aitutaki as the type 
island and has made a thorough study of the various arts and crafts relating 
to the daily life of the Islanders, illustrating them as in the previous book with 
numerous plates and photographs. 

At the present time Dr. Buck is engaged in preparing another similar book 
summarising the results of his recent visit to Samoa, which was the first of 
the journeys which he is to undertake on behalf of the Bishop Museum. 

: —J. B.C. 


THE CHINESE PUZZLE 
By Arthur Ransome 


Unwin Brothers, Ltd., London. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New York. 1927. $2.00 


“The Chinese Puzzle” is essentially a journalist’s book, but it presents the 
observations of an unusually penetrating journalistic mind. Mr. Ransome, 
with considerable background of knowledge of Far Eastern and Slavic af- 
fairs, went to China at the height of the 1927 disturbances to report and 
interpret events for the Manchester Guardian and the Baltimore Sun. This 
volume is largely the collected and edited records of his travels as sent to 
those journals progressively during his stay in China. It retains the fresh- 
ness of immediate impressions, undulled by satiety or time. 

The material involved is largely made up of an assortment of studies in 
group psychology during time of stress, studies into the essential nature of 
the revolution, character presentations of significant leaders, descriptions of 
crucial conditions and narratives of significant events. The writer (being an 
Englishman) has particularly decided views on Anglo-Chinese relations, and 
he does not hesitate to express those views. He makes keen observations 
upon what. are supposed to be typical Chinese reactions to given conditions, 
and is equally unhesitating in stating them. 

On the interpretive side, therefore, allowance must be made for the 
author’s individual predisposition and habit of thought. Very possibly some 
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of his interpretations may seem objectionable to Chinese readers. Undoubt- 
edly many of them have been extremely distasteful to foreign residents in 
China. 

When it comes to a record of events, or to objective observations, Mr. 
Ransome has been, we think, unimpeachable. And whatever may be one’s 
personal reaction to his opinions, certainly the material proves provocative 
and interesting reading. 

The author confesses on beginning his characterization of the Chinese 
revolution, that “it is difficult for contemporary observers of an upheaval on 
so vast a scale, in which motives are so complex, to estimate its general 
tendency.” He gives much weight to the economic explanation for this up- 
heaval, drawing parallels between the great industrial change in China during 
twenty-five years and the industrial revolution in Europe. He believes that 
“what we are witnessing in China is not the decline of that country but its 
growing pains.” 

The volume has a highly favorable foreword by the Right Hon. David 
Lloyd George, and as addenda contains the text of the British proposals as 
a reference for his treatment of British policy in China, and the program of 
the Kuomintang (promulgated in October, 1926) as a supplement to the 
study of the Kuomintang and the Revolution. 


Announcements 

JAPAN ZWISCHEN ZWEI KULTUREN 
By Dr. J. Witte 
Hinrichs Buchhandlung, Leipsig 

A volume by a Professor of Oriental History in the University of Berlin, 
concerned with the conflicts between old and new in the fields of social ques- 
tions, in family life, in the new youth movement, the new literature, the libera- 
tion of women, and in religion. The first part of the book is devoted to a 
consideration of the change in Japan from feudalism to its present position. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICIES 
By J. W. Garner 
New York University Press, 1928 


The compilation of seven lectures delivered under the James Stokes lec- 
tureship which dispassionately but emphatically condemn the isolationist policy 
of the United States. 

THE RESTLESS PACIFIC 
By Nicholas Roosevelt 
Scribners, New York, 1928. $3.00 

A thick, attractively printed volume dealing with the geography of position 
and production in the Pacific area, the conflict of national policies resulting 
from geographic and economic factors, and something of race relations. The 
book is designed to acquaint the American public with the “Pacific problem” 
and with America’s inevitable stake therein, says the preface. 


WHITHER CHINA? 
By Scott Nearing 
International Publishers, New York. $1.75 


An analysis of the social forces in the history of China and in the present 
revolution, from an unconventional angle. 


Magazines and Pamphlets 


The China Weekly Review, Shanghai, beginning with the issue of Febru- 
ary 17, has been publishing a series of resumes of Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck’s 
Lowell Lectures on China, as reported by the Boston Transcript. The 
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Chinese Students’ Monthly, New York, published a commendatory review of 
these lectures in its March number. 

The London Nation for March 1, carries an article by Professor C. K. 
Webster of the University of Wales, member of the 1927 Institute of Pacific 
Relations Conference, concerning the problems Japan is facing today, with 
especial reference to her position in and attitude toward China. 

The China Weekly Review, Shanghai, for March 10, reprints from the 
London Times Sir Frederick Whyte’s comprehensive article on “Political 
China Today”, contributed on his return from the Orient. 

Foreign Affairs, New York, has published for April 1928 a reprint of 
Dr. James T. Shotwell’s article “Alternatives for War”, which originally 
appeared in that magazine. 

The Osaka Mainichi, English section, for March 18, propounds to its dis- 
cussion section: “The Problem of Double Living”. “Our mode of living,” 
the editor says, “is an unnatural mixture of Japanese and Western fashions. 
. . . . What shall be the solution?” Readers are invited to attack the prob- 
lem in the Mainichi’s columns. 

World Unity, New York, has a forum section open to its readers. In the 
March issue the following topic was suggested: “Is prejudice against Inter- 
racial Marriage Decreasing ?” 

The International Labour Review, Geneva, for February, prints an inter- 
esting article, prepared at the request of the International Labour Office by 
Professor N. D. Kondratieff, Director of the Institute for Economic Research 
in Moscow, on the functions and activities of that Research body. The 
Institute was opened in 1920 and has made an intensive study into price fluc- 
tuation, peasant economics, and other fundamental economic phenomena in the 
U. S. S. R. during these years, likewise inaugurating relations with various 
foreign scientific institutions. 


The Institute library at Honolulu is in receipt of several volumes from 
the Japan Council, as follows: 
THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE OF 1923 IN JAPAN 
Compiled by the Bureau of Social Affairs 
Home Office, Japan 

This is a magnificently printed 600 page volume in English, issued “as a 
guide to posterity in the event of similar disaster”, and “as a token of grati- 
tude to the world.” It is based on the history of the disaster printed in Japan- 
ese and issued by the Government in 1925, and contains a number of sections 
devoted to a narrative of the events of that time, an account of the relief 
work, an analysis of the social and economic results, including the great 
damage to river and forest areas, estimates of loss, and various scientific 
aspects of the phenomenon. Much space is given to the record of foreign 
assistance and to the great task of reconstruction which is still in process. 
There is a small companion volume of maps and diagrams and projected re- 
construction schemes. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF CHOSEN 
AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF MANCHURIA 
By T. Hoshino 
Published by the Government of Japan 
These are two volumes in the series issued by the Bank of Chosen in com- 
memoration of its decennial in 1920, and prepared by a staff member of the 


Bank. Printed in the English language. 


